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THE JENOLAN CAVES OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Caves are common in all countries where lime- 
stone rocks abound, and caves of some kind and 
dimensions are doubtless familiar to everybody. 
The most famous caverns of the world are the 
Grotto of Antiparos of Greece, the Adelsberg 
Caverns of Carniola, and the Mammoth Caves of 
Kentucky. All these have been frequently and 
fully described by various travellers ; and tourists 
are tolerably well acquainted with the subter- 
ranean wonders of the limestone regions of our 
own country, in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and 
Somersetshire. But comparatively few people 
in the colonies, and still fewer at home, are 
acquainted with the wonders of the Cavern region 
of New South Wales, the extent of which rivals 
that of the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky. An 
Australian writer, Mr Samuel Cook, has recently 
published a descriptive account, with photographs, 
of what he calls ‘ Australian Wonderland,’ and we 
shall avail ourselves of his guidance. 

But first, what are caves and how are they 
formed? They are not necessarily confined to 
limestone strata ; but it is in limestone that the 
most beautiful and extensive examples are always 


reason of those wonderful freaks of nature called 
stalagmites and stalactites. 

Limestone is soluble in water, and that is the 
whole seeret of the formation of caverns, The 
rain penetrating through the upper crust reaches 
the rock, and dissolves some portion of it. 
Through the crevices, the water has continued to 
percolate for countless ages, enlarging, multiplying, 
and beautifying tunnel after tunnel. But it has 
done more. While wearing away the strata, the 
water has also saturated itself with carbonate of 
lime, which it carries along until forced to 
re-deposit some of it. The passage of air through 
the caverns causes evaporation and consequent 
deposit. This deposit may be added to droop- 
ing portions of the roof, and thus form stalactites ; 
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or to risings from the floor where a drip takes 


place from above, and thus form stalagmites. 

In short, caverns, and the beautiful columnar 
and other devices found in them, are simply the 
result of a natural process of removal of particles 
of limestone from one place and their re-precipi- 
tation in another, ‘Caverns, says Dr Brande, 
‘originate in crevices formed by the irregular 
fracture of the rock. Out of these hollow spaces 
are concocted, by the action of running water, 
natural chambers of all dimensions. Into these 
hollow spaces, again, are packed away the most 
fanciful and singular examples of Nature’s handi- 
work, imitative as it were of human devices. 
Columns, pilasters, churches, sculptured groups 
of men and animals, organs, curtains, and almost 
all conceivable objects, are found or fancied by 
those who thread the narrow passages or cross the 
lofty walls with a few glimmering lights to guide 
them on their way, 

So much for the general, and now for the par- 
ticular. The extensive series of caverns in New 
South Wales, now known as the Jenolan Caves, 
were formerly called the Fish River Caves, 
although why so is not very evident, since they 
are some considerable distance from Fish River. 
They were, however, discovered by a squatter 
of the Fish River district, a man called James 
Whalan, who had been robbed by a notorious 
bushranger called M‘Ewan. Following up the 
trail of this desperado, Whalan tracked him to 
his lair in the very centre of the wonderful area 
now called the Cave Reserve. 

This was in 1841; and although it is probable 
that the caves had been known to and used as 
hiding-places by other outlaws, Whalan was the 
first to bring them into public notice. The name 
of M‘Ewan, the bushranger, was given to the 
creek on which the caves are situated, and these 
last were collectively called the Fish River Caves 
down to 1884, when the government of the colony 
officially changed the name to the Jenolan Caves, 
Some twenty years previously, the area of the 
caverns was ‘reserved’ by special decree, and 
taken in charge as public property under a Cave- 
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curator, Whose duty it is to explore the recesses 
as yet unmeasured, and to conduct visitors over 
the known portions. 

The area thus properly protected is about six 
and a quarter square miles. To reach it from 
Sydney, one has to go by rail some one hundred 
and twenty miles over the famous Blue Moun- 
tains to Tarana, a small township, some two 
thousand five hundred and sixty feet above the 
level of the sea. From Tarana to the caves isa 
distance of about thirty-five miles, partly through 
an agricultural district and amid fine scenery, 
and partly through the primeval bush, still the 
home of the opossum, the wallaby, and the ban- 
dicoot. The road rises to a height of four thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-five feet, and then 
descends suddenly, and by sharp zigzags, some two 
thousand feet down the mountain-side until the 
mouths of the caverns are reached. 

The portion of the limestone dike in which they 
are found runs six miles north and south, and the 
two principal ‘day caves’—that is, those which 
open to the light of day—run right through the 
mountain east and west. The first of these, called 
the Grand Arch, is about one hundred and fifty 
yards in length, sixty to eighty feet high, and 
from seventy to two hundred feet wide. It is 
described as gloomily impressive and awe-inspir- 
ing, with walls varied by many peculiar rocky 
formations: On one side is a mammoth lion in 
stone. Other formations are called the ‘Pulpit’ 
and the ‘Organ Loft.’ One recess is called the 
‘Bacon Cave’ because the rock-formations resemble 
‘sides’ and ‘fitches’ of bacon. The roof appears 
covered as with rich bold tracery, and from it 
depend enormous honeycombed masses of lime- 
stone. Branching out from this Arch are caves of 
various depths, forming a succession of rocky halls 
in which millions of wallabies have made their 
homes for ages. The floors of the caverns are 
thick with their debris. In the ‘Organ Loft’ 
there is a fine formation of stalactites and stalag- 
mites by way of organ-pipes, tapered with remark- 
able grace. Near the eastern end of the Grand 
Arch is a spot where the water bursts out of the 
ground in a sparkling fountain of considerable 
volume, and rushing down a rocky defile, leaps 
into a deep pool, and thence finds its way through 
the Nepean and the Hawkesbury to the ocean, 

The other great daylight cave is ‘the Devil’s 
Coach-house, an immense cavern, lighted from 
the roof as well as the sides. Ata height of two 
hundred feet in the roof there is a large orifice 
fringed with trees, which gives it a fine effect. 
The floor is strewn with blocks of black and gray 
marble, and the walls are partly composed of 
black marble with white veins. The roof is 
fringed with stalactites, as are also the sides of 
the entrance, and in several places there are 
stalagmites covered with projections like petrified 
sponge. Pellucid drops at the ends of the stalac- 
tites illustrate the process of formation. Some of 
them are said to be twelve to fifteen feet long, and 
they are in many beautiful hues—shades of blue, 
salmon colour, delicate fawn, gray, and white. As 
the rocks are decorated with many-toned patches 
of moss, the whole arrangement of colour in this 
cavern is wonderfully beautiful—combining a 
series of Nature’s lessons in the art of decorative 
design. 

The interior caverns of Jenolan are called col- 


lectively the ‘night caves, because they can only 
be inspected by artificial light. They are both 
the most numerous and the most picturesque of 
the series. 

To reach the first of these, the Nettle Cave 
involves a climb of some one hundred and seventy 
feet from the Grand Arch, and then a desceut 
through a funnel-shaped opening resembling the 
mouth of an extinct volcano. <A slip on this 
perilous descent would shoot the explorer a dis- 
tance of seventy feet into the Devil’s Coach-house, 
Along this shaft there are some remarkable 
stalagmites, shaped like cones, hats, mushrooms, ec, 
In the cave itself stalactites are in rich profusion. 
In one part there is a pillar about ten feet in 
diameter rising from floor to roof, a height of 
thirty feet, formed by the constant dripping of 
lime-water uniting stalagmite and stalactite. It 
would be a fine calculation to estimate its age. 
Along the sides of the cave are other beautiful 
pillars, some gnarled and knitted like trunks of 
trees, others like elaborately carved columns. The 
water has here formed lovely grottoes and alcoves, 
terraces, Gothic arches, and cunning carvings, 
Here and there are narrow chasms, disappearing 
into darkness as yet unexplored, although one 
tortuous passage has been followed to the Imperial 
Cave, to be hereafter mentioned. At the end of 
the cave the roof rises, and is pierced by an in- 
verted pinnacle, and the walls here are composed 
of imperfectly developed stalactite formation. In 
places, liquid substances have fallen and petrified 
so rapidly as to resemble streaks of lava. The 
eastern end of the Nettle Cave runs into the 
Devil’s Coach-house at about one hundred and 
twenty feet above the floor-level of the cavern, 
and the coup d’wil presented is said to be unexam- 
pled in cave scenery for weird beauty and strange 
grandeur, An upper section of the Nettle Cave 
is called the Ballroom, and is notable for the 
stalactite formations, resembling vultures, mail- 
clad warriors, bearded sages, &e. One of the 
figures is strikingly like an orator with arm 
upraised in the act of speaking ; and to deepen 
the effect, there is just beneath him a sort of 
stone reading-desk fringed with stalactites. 

From the Nettle Cave there is a passage into 
the Arch Cave, about a hundred yards long, noted 
for its beautiful columns and roof. Some of 
these pillars, however, have been destroyed by 
rude visitors before the government took the 
saverns in charge. When this cave was first 
opened, the floor was white as snow; but it is 
now black and greasy by the tread of feet and 
the drip of candles. Perfect silence and profound 
darkness still brood in the Arch Cave. Con- 
nected with it by a narrow passage is ‘the Belfry, 
in which are some large stalactites which give 
out when struck sounds like church bells. One 
of them in especial has a deep C natural tone. 

The Elder Cave has to be reached down a sort 
of shaft or pit, the entrance to which was long 
hidden by the foliage of the elder-trees. It con- 
tains a number of large chambers connected by 
small passages, and some remarkably fine stalag- 
mites and stalactites. Many of these last hang 
from the shelving roof to the floor, and form an 
alabaster palisade. Great bunches of snow-white 
limestone droop from the roof, and portions of 
the floor are covered with beautiful coral. It was 
in the Elder Cave that, ten years ago, the curator 
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discovered a shaft which led to the discovery of 
the Imperial Cave. He made three separate 
attempts to reach the bottom of this black hole, 
as it appears to be. The first time he was lowered 
until all the rope was paid out, and left him 
dangling in mid-air, The second time a longer 
rope still left him suspended in black darkness. 


The third time he descended, and was ‘paid | 
out’ until his feet finally touched bottom, and he | 


found himself in what is now called the Impe- 
rial Cave. ‘The experiences of the curator in 
descending coments fathomless pits, wriggling 
through apparently impassable ridges are among 
the romances of exploration yet to be written, A 
man must be born for that sort of work, which 
needs altogether exceptional nerve, coolness, and 
endurance, as any one who has ever tried pene- 


trating a rock-hole for the first time well knows.’ 


The Jenolan Cave-keeper, Mr Jeremiah Wilson, 
is an Irishman by birth, has been over forty years 
in the colony, and has had charge of the caves for 
twenty years. 

The Imperial Cave is considered one of the 
most magnificent of the series now opened, It is 
deseribed as ‘graced with myriads of lovely objects. 
Darkness brooded over them for ages, as drip by 
drip and atom by atom they were formed into 
things that charm and shine in chambers whose 
walls are clad in beauty of a thousand stars. 
There are underground gullies terrible enough to 
be the home of Apollyon with legions of goblins, 
and strangely elfin palaces where Titania might 
be supposed to reign and Robin Goodfellow carry 
on his frolicsome pranks.’ 

By the entrance of the Imperial Cave is an 


excavation some seventy feet long and twenty feet | 
wide, which is called the ‘Woolshed’ because the 


formation over the walls and roof resembles the 
fleeces of sheep hanging about and spreading over 
the shelving rocks. From this a descent is 
obtained into the ‘Architect's Studio,’ a cavern 
which is a marvel of beauty, with large masses of 
stalactites hanging from the roof and along the 
walls, column after column profusely decorated 
with coral and tracery and natural carvings. 
Most of the formation is white or gray, but some 
of it is richly coloured. 

Then in the Imperial Cave there are a succes- 
sion of marvellous apartments, called respectively 
the Margharita Cave, the Helena Cave, the Grotto 
City, the Lucinda Cave, and Katie’s Bower, either 
after some famous colonial lady, or from some 
special characteristic. The Imperial Cave, indeed, 
is full of enchanted grottoes and fairy palaces, 
which it is practically impossible to describe. 

Those which we have just named form the left- 
hand branch of the Imperial series. In the 
right-hand branch occur some more gloomy 
caverns, ‘through which one reaches a subter- 
ranean river about ten feet wide which flows at 
the bottom of a fearful chasm. It is not so big 
as the underground river in Kentucky, but is even 
more weird. The water is apparently motion- 
less and very smooth; but it is really moving 
at considerable speed, Its rocky ledges are 
ornamented with stalactites, which are mirrored 
in the water by the light of the magnesium lamp, 
which is here used with wonderful effect. ‘Human 
imagination could not conceive a freak of Nature 
more wildly grand or mysteriously beautiful. 
There are large ornamented pillars near delicately- 


tinted formation drooping from overhanging rocks 
like pensile boughs of weeping-willow. Some of 
the twigs skim the surface of the stream, and 
others are bathed in it. Beyond is a water-hole 
about forty feet long and from sixteen to twenty 
feet wide. Because of its wonderful clearness, it 
is difficult to judge of its depth; but it has been 
tested to the extent of five feet ; and probably at 
the extreme point, where the water flows from the 
tunnel, it may be six or seven feet. The effect 
of the brilliant light is superb. The ornamenta- 
tion on the roof of the tunnel is reflected and 
transposed in the mirror below, each reflected 
stalactite having the appearance of a twin sta- 
laginite rising from the river-bed, which may 
be traversed for about one hundred and fifty 
yards,’ 

Near the underground river is the Fossil Bone 
Cave, the roof of which is some five hundred feet 
beneath the surface of the mountain. In _ this 
cave have been found many fossil bones, which 
do not seem to have yet been sufliciently examined 
and described. Other caverns in this portion of 
the Imperial Cave are named the Sparkling Rock, 
the Crystal Rock, the Crystal Cities, the Show- 
room, Nellie’s Grotto, &e. 

It is impossible to describe all these; but a 
word must be given to the Shawl Cave. This is 
about twenty-five feet long by fifteen feet high, 
and from twelve to fifteen feet wide. It contains 
three magnificent masses of limestone formation 
resembling shawls pendent from the roof. One 
is fourteen feet long, eighteen inches deep, and 
one-sixth of an inch thick; and the other two 
are only slightly smaller. They are straw-col- 
oured, varied with rich brown, having in some 
the appearance of tortoiseshell. They 
lang at right angles from the side of a sloping 
roof, and the colouring runs in parallel lines. A 
fine effect is produced when the light is placed 
behind the shawls. 

‘Lot’s Wife’ is another curiosity of the Imperial 
Cave. It is an alabaster figure standing in soli- 
tary grandeur within a gloomy cavern. This 
figure is wonderfully suggestive, and has not been 
produced in the ordinary way by drippings from 
one stalactite, but by two small stalactites com- 
bining in working this strange effect. 

Almost equal to the a gr? Cave for grandeur 
and beautiful effects is the Lucas Cave, the en- 
trance to which is very imposing. After advanc- 
ing into it a short distance, ‘the Cathedral’ is 
reached, an immense domed cavern, rising to a 
height of three hundred feet, which is only one 
hundred feet short of the height of St Paul's. 
The limestone walls are terraced with tier upon 
tier of stalagmites, and in the centre of the floor 
there is one immense stalagmite. There are 
many holes which indicate the existence of yet 
unplumbed recesses, the immense depth of some 
of which can be partially gathered by dropping 
pebbles. At one end of this natural Cathedral 
is the Musie Hall, to which access is obtained 
through a steep passage. It is called the Music 
Hall because of its fine acoustic properties, the 
secret of which has not yet been learned, but 
which would be very valuable to architects. 

In another cavern is ‘the Piano,’ a group of 
stalactites remarkable for the resonant qualities 
of their separate parts. Each stalactite gives 
out a note, which varies in pitch and quality 
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according to the part on which it is struck. 
Some of the notes are fine, others imperfect, and 
the stalactites do not harmonise, Thus, as 
musical instruments they are not a success, but 
as stalactites they are astonishing. 

But we cannot penetrate farther into this under- 
ground of wonders, which spreads, as we have 
said, for six miles beneath the mountains of the 
colony of New South Wales. Even Australians, 
as a rule, do not seem to be aware of these 
subterranean marvels; but those who desire to 
know more of them cannot do better than con- 
sult the work of Mr Cook, an edition of which 
has just been issued in this country by Messrs 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 


A DEAD RECKONING. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Varey’s CorraGe, which place George Crofton 
and his confederates had fixed upon as their 
rendezvous, was a spot of ill repute for miles 
around, and one which no inhabitant of the dis- 
trict would willingly go near by day, much less 
after dark, A grim tragedy centred round the 
spot. Some quarter of a century previously the 
cottage had been the home of a certain game- 
keeper, Varley by name, who had made himself 
specially obnoxious to the poachers of the district. 
One night he was shot dead on his own threshold 
and his cottage fired in two places, The crime 
was never brought home to any one, neither was 
the cottage ever rebuilt. But of all this neither 
Clara Brooke nor Margery, being newcomers 
in the neighbourhood, knew anything. 

The elder woman hurried feverishly onward, 
the younger leading the way. Scarcely a word 
passed between them. Presently they reached 
the stile through which Margery had followed 
the two men, and crossing it, took a winding 
footway through the fields) They went swiftly 
and silently, walking not on the path itself but 
on the soft grass which bordered it. Not a crea- 
ture did they see or hear, and before long the 
path began to dip to a hollow, then came some 
straggling patches of bruslwood, and presently 


a thick undergrowth on both sides of them. 
Margery led the way as by a sort of instinct, 
only pausing for a second now and again to listen, 


silence, and its mystery, had all the complexion 
of anightmare. Again and again she had to ask 
herself whether it were indeed a reality. 

‘We are nearly there now, mum,’ said Margery 
presently in a whisper. ‘Do you wait here among 
the trees, while I creep forward and try and find 
out what they be about.’ So saying, the girl stole 
forward, and was at once lost to view. 


high and anxiously. The moments seemed terri- 
bly long till Margery returned, although in reality 
she was not more than three or four minutes 
away. Clara trembled so much that she could 
not speak. 

‘There’s four of ’em now, mum,’ said the girl. 
‘I could see them quite plain through the crack 
in the shutter, and trom what I could make out, 
there’s more to come. O mistress, I wouldn’t 
go near ’em if I was you; they ’re a desperate bad 


they were in the spinney itself, with trees and | 


To Clara, the adventure, with its darkness, its | 


The young wife waited with a heart that beat | 


lot, and if they found you there, nobody can tell 
what might happen, 

Of a truth, Clara might well hesitate, and it was 
only the thought that some new and unforeseen 
danger might possibly at that very moment be 
closing like a net round the husband she loved 
so devotedly that nerved her to the task she had 
set herself to do. ‘Margery, she said after a 
brief silence, ‘where you can go with safety I 
can surely go. I must see and listen to these men 
for myself.—Now, attend to this. Should I be 
discovered by them, or should anything happen 
to me, you will fly as for your life and warn your 
master,’ 

‘I understands, mum, never fear,’ was the girl’s 
earnest response. 

Then the two crept together through the trees, 
almost as silent as the shadows of which they 
seemed to form a part, and presently Clara found 
herself under the walls of the ruined cottaye, 
Margery guided her to where a rickety shutter 
still guarded a small square window, from which, 
_ however, the glass had long since disappeared. 
|'Through a chink in this, the interior of the 
room, such as it was, was plainly discernible. 
' Two old-fashioned lanterns threw a dim weird 
light over the scene. Clara’s eyes sought instine- 
tively for the face of Crofton before taking any 
note of the others; it may be that some faint 
hope had all along lingered in her breast that 
Margery had been mistaken. But if that were 
so, the hope at once died out. George Crofton 
himself was before her. He was the only one of 
_the party that was seated, and his seat consisted 
_of nothing more than a pile of loose bricks, with 
part of the stone shelf of the mantel-piece laid 
'across them. He was smoking, as were also two 
| of the others, and seemed deep in thought. The 
rest of the party were utter strangers to Clara ; 
they talked in low tones among themselves, and, 
much to her surprise, she saw that one of them 
| Was in the garb of a clergyman. 
| Scarcely had Mrs Brooke noted these things, 
when a low whistle sounded from somewhere 
outside. Crofton sprang to his feet, and all were 
instantly on the alert. The whistle was answered 
by another from within, and then one of the men 
left the cottage carrying a lantern, Clara and 
Margery sank noiselessly back into the under- 
growth of bush and bramble by which the cottage 
on three sides was surrounded. 

When, two or three minutes later, Clara ven- 
tured to resume her post of observation at the 
window, she found that the party inside had been 
augmented by two fresh arrivals. The men had 
now grouped themselves round Crofton in various 
attitudes of attention, listening to the instructions 
he was evidently impressing upon them. What- 
ever the objects of this strange company might 
_ be, there could be little doubt that George Crofton 
was the leader of it. One man, who bent forward 
a little, had made an ear-trumpet of his hand, and 
it might be for his benefit that Crofton now 
pitched his voice in a higher key than he had 
previously done. Clara hardly breathed as she 
strained her senses to catch the words that fell 
from his lips. 

What she heard, gradually piecing the plot 
together in her own mind as Crofton issued his 
| final orders to the men, was enough to blanch 
| the heart of any woman with terror and dismay. 
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The train to Cummerhays was to be attacked | 
and robbed ; some great treasure—Clara could not Geril do it one day when I took him some to the 
make out of what nature—was to travel by it) box. Then I’ll take the short cut across the 
to-night, which these desperadoes had determined | fields to where the line turns sharp round more’n 
on making their own, As a preliminary step, | half a mile away from the box, and I’Il fix the 


the signalman at Cinder Pit Junction was to be 
seized, bound, and gagged, his box taken possession 
of, and the telegraph wires cut. A member of 
the gang who answered to the name of Slinkey, 
and who understood the manipulation of points 
and signals, would install himself in the box. 
Then, when the train came up on its way to 
Cummerhays, passing the box at a speed of about 
twenty miles an hour, by a reversal of the points 
it was to be turned by Slinkey on to the branch 
leading to the collieries. As a matter of course, 
the driver would bring his train to a stand as 
speedily as possible, and then would come the 
opportunity of the gang. It was well known 
that, except at holiday times, passengers and 
officials together by this train rarely numbered 
half a score people. It would be strange if half- 
a-dozen desperate men, armed with revolvers, 
could not so far intimidate the driver, the guard, 
and a few sleepy passengers as to have the whole 
train at their mercy. Five minutes would suftice 
to successfully achieve the object they had in 
view, after which the train might go on its way 
again as if nothing had happened. 

Such were the chief features of this audacious 
scheme, as gathered by Clara from Crofton’s in- 
structions to the others. Of course, each man 
had known beforehand what he was expected to 
do, and what passed at the cottage was merely a 
sort of final rehearsal of the scene that was to 
follow. 

Crofton now looked at his watch and announced 
that it was time to start. The lanterns were 
extinguished, and the men filed silently out of 
the cottage, half of them taking one road and 
half another. Clara and Margery had but just 
time to draw their shawls over their heads and 
crouch on their knees amid the brushwood, when 
three of the men passed within as many yards of 
them. When all was silent again, they stood 
up. Never on any previous occasion when danger 
threatened her husband had Clara felt so utterly 
helpless as she did now. What could she, one 
weak woman, do to confound the machinations 
of six armed and desperate men ? 

‘O Margery,’ she cried, seizing both the girl’s 
hands in the extremity of her distress, ‘there 
seems no help either in heaven or on earth. We 
are lost—lost !’ 

The faithful girl could only kiss with a sob 
the hands that held her own. ‘What be they 
going to do, mistress?’ she asked a moment or 
two later. She had not been able to see and 
hear what had passed in the cottage, as Clara had 
done. 

‘They are going to seize and bind your master, 
and then they are going to stop and rob the train. 
O Margery, if there was but some way by which 
the train could be warned in time! Think, think ; 
is there nothing we can do? 

‘Why, o’ course there is, mum,’ answered the 
girl with one of her uncanny chuckles. ‘You 
just let me run home as fast as my legs’ll carry 
me and get three or four singles—them things, 
you know, that Muster Geril used to fasten on 
the rails when the fog was bad in winter. I 


just beyond your master’s box. After that, he 


know how to fasten them, ’cos I watched Muster 


singles there.-—But what am I to tell the driver, 
mum, when he stops the train ?’ 

‘Tell him there are half-a-dozen men with 
revolvers who are going to stop and rob the train, 


will know what it will be best to do’ She could 
have flung her arms round Margery’s neck and 
kissed her, such a weight had the girl’s words 
lifted off her heart. 

‘But what about pore Muster Geril, mum? 
urged Margery. 

Ah, what indeed! Clara shivered as though 
an icy wind had struck her. She had not failed 
to notice that her husband had never been men- 
tioned by name by Crofton, who had spoken of 
him to the others as though he were an utter 
stranger, Could it be possible he was unaware 
that Gerald filled the position of signalman at 
Cinder Pit Junction? It was possible, but by no 
means probable ; but in that faint chance lay her 
only hope of her husband’s safety. In that case, 
should “ and Crofton not encounter each other, 
the rest of the gang would merely regard Gerald 
in the light of an ordinary railway servant ; and 
although he might chance to be assailed and 
maltreated by them, that would be but a minor 
evil in comparison with the other, and one which 
an hour or two at the most would set right. 
These thoughts passed through her mind far more 
rapidly than she could have given them utterance 
in words, The only question now was, had she 
time to warn her husband before the attack took 
place? The gang were on their way already: 
could she overtake them, pass them unseen, and 
reach the signal-box before they did? The chance 
was a desperate one, but she must attempt it—no 
other course was open to her. 

‘Come!’ she said, grasping Margery by the 
hand. ‘Let us hurry—let us hasten! While you 
go and fix the signals, I will go and warn your 
master, only pray heaven I may not be too late !’ 

With scarcely a word more they sped swiftly 
back along the starlit fields; but when they 
reached the stile, Clara said: ‘Is there no nearer 
way to the signal-box than going round to it by 
the high-road ¢’ 

‘There’s a way through the fields, that cuts off 
a big corner. I’ve walked it onst ; but I dunno, 
mum, as you could find it in the dark, 

‘I must try,’ answered Clara desperately. 
Every second was precious. 

The near cut in question was through a second 
stile somewhat farther on. At this point, after 
a few last words, the two parted, each going a 
separate way. 

Clara’s way led her through more fields; but 
the track was so faint that she was utterly unable 
to distinguish it, and had to trust to her vague 
local knowledge that she was going in the right 
direction. In a little while she surmounted a 
rising ground, and then, to her utter dismay, she 
saw, from the position of the signal lamps in the 
valley below, that she had wandered a full quarter 
of a mile too far to the right of them. It was a 
thousand chances to one now that Crofton and his 
crew would be there before her. 
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Anguish lent wings to her feet, and she flew 
down the slope like a creature pursued by the 
Furies. She could see the lighted window of the 
signal-box shining in the distance, a faint yellow 
disc. The next thing she knew was that she had 
reached the boundary of the line, but at a point 
still some distance from the box. It now became 
needful to exercise more caution than she had 
hitherto done, lest she should be seen by any of 
the gang, who were doubtless somewhere near at 
hand. The line at this point was bounded by a 
wooden fencing put m3 to prevent the straying 
of cattle, close to which, 
thin strageling hedge. Under the shelter of this 
hedge Clara now stole softly and cautiously for- 
ward, with eyes and ears preternaturally on the 
alert. Step by step she drew nearer without being 
disturbed by a sight or a sound, till at length she 


faced the box with its lighted window where it | 


on the field-side, grew a | 


derangement of parts ; its brittleness alone proves 
that its nature has been altered. The quantity 
of charcoal derivable from a given quantity of 
wood is affected by its age and dryness; on an 
average, one hundred parts of wood will yield 
twenty-two of shieeaad but this amount will 
be considerably reduced if great care be not 
exercised when ‘drawing’ that none of the pieces 
ignite on being exposed to the air, for every 
particle burnt is so much waste; every piece 
still retaining fire must be at once quenched 
with water. The heat attending the drawing of 
a charcoal pile is intense ; an ancient authority 
thus wrote of it: ‘The drawing is an infernal 
business, the men working among fire and heat 
enough to suffocate Satan himself.’ 

The useful properties of charcoal—or, as_ it 
is scientifically termed, amorphous carbon, from 
its non-crystalline nature—depend for the most 


stood on the opposite side of the line. Then with | part upon its very great porosity, occasioned by 
a heart, the pulsing of which sounded like a low | the expulsion of the bodies volatilised during 
drumming in her ears, she parted the bushes and | combustion, which endues it with the power of 
peered through. |absorbing great quantities of gas. The micro- 

For a moment or two a mist dimmed her eyes, | scope shows the pores to be disposed in order, 
and all she could discern was that there was some al to traverse it lengthwise; and there is no 
one inside the box. Then the mist cleared away, | piece of charcoal however long but it may be 
and she saw that the man standing there with one | easily blown through ; and if a piece be broken 
hand resting on a lever was not her husband, but) pretty short, it can be seen through with the 
the man Slinkey, whose sinister face she had seen | microscope. It has been reckoned that in a piece 
through the broken shutter. Gerald was nowhere | of one inch diameter there are no fewer than 
to be seen. She had come too late! 5,724,000 pores. Its porosity may be strikingly 
exhibited by attaching a weight to a stick of 
charcoal so as to sink it in a vessel of water, 
placed under the receiver of an air-pump, on 
exhausting the air from which, a brisk efferves- 
cence will ensue, caused by the innumerable 
bubbles of air escaping from its pores. <A cubic 
inch of it will absorb one hundred cubic inches 
of ammonia gas, or fifty of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the two most conspicuous among the offensive 
results of putrefaction ; the knowledge of which 
‘fact has led to its employment to sweeten meat, 
| fish, game, and other food that is beginning to 


certain extent confine the burning wood, no true 8? bad, az well as to deodoriee, that is, to rob 
of their offensive smell all kinds of putrefying 


combination can take place, and we shall find | substances. The harder the wood from which 
it impossible to reduce it to ash: it will instead | jt has been prepared, the greater this power: 
be converted into a mass of charcoal, or carbo ligni, | logwood charcoal, for instance, can absorb one 
of similar form to itself, its elements having! hundred and eleven times its own volume of 
undergone what chemists call ‘destructive distilla- | ammoniacal gas ; while that made from the shell 
tion,’ which means that, under the action of heat | of the cocoa-nut is even more absorbent, though 
out of contact with air, they have arranged | its pores are quite invisible. To give an example 
themselves into different forms of combination, | of the process. A piece of charcoal whose pores 
This change can readily be observed by heating | are full of oxygen imbibed from the atmosphere, 
to redness a piece of wood in a glass tube closed | is exposed to the action of air containing sul- 
at one end, and will serve as an illustration of phuretted hydrogen, a gas capable of undergoing 
the method of preparing charcoal for fuel, by | oxidation: within its pores the sulphur will com- 
burning the wood in heaps closely covered with | bine with the oxygen to form sulphuric acid 
turf and sand or mould, with only a few openings | (SO,), and the hydrogen to form water (HO). 

for the entrance of air sufficient to carry on the| Since all gases given off by decaying matter 
imperfect combustion required, and leaving it! are poisonous, this property of charcoal is of 
to smoulder for three or four weeks. Notwith- | paramount importance. The best form to apply 
standing the intense heat employed, no part of | it is in that of a coarse powder, and to strew it 
the wood appears to have been consumed when | thickly over the rotting mass. In this form, 
the pile is ‘drawn, as it is termed; not only | before the days of improved antiseptics, such as 
the bark but even the moss upon it comes out! chlorine gas, Condy’s Fluid, Sanitas, and many 
as entire as it went in, the only change apparent | others, it used to be exposed in hollow trays in 
being its deep velvet black colour, and its having | our hospital wards and dissecting-rooms, to sweeten 
been rendered friable; in short, the wood seems / the air. It was, of course, not nearly so effectual, 
only to have been very highly dried. }as it can act only on air in immediate contact 


True, it 
has shrunk a little, but there is no visible | with it. It has also been inserted as a ventilator 


WOOD-CHARCOAL 


We all know that if a piece of wood be placed 
in the fire, there will very shortly be nothing 
left of it but a little incombustible gray ash: its 
other component parts, carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, have combined with the additional oxygen 
of the air to form carbonic acid and water, which 
have been dissipated into space. If, however, 
instead of allowing the air free access, we to a 
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in windows, contained between two sheets of fine | 
wire-gauze, to afford protection against contami- | 
nated air, on the same principle as in a respirator. 
The ventilators of our street sewers are fitted | 
with cases of it for a like purpose. Water is 
filtered through it, not only to remove mechanic- 
ally suspended matters, but also to free it of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen sometimes developed. 
The insides of casks are often charred, so as to 
reduce the lining to a kind of charcoal that shall 
keep the liquor sweet and good; and in toast- 
and-water we see yet another example ; the surface 
of the bread having been converted into charcoal, | 
purifies the water, rendering it palatable, and at 
the same time preventing its contamination by 
the impurities of a sick-room. For all such cases 
as those mentioned, the charcoal should be heated 
to redness in a covered vessel prior to being used, 
in order to drive off the moisture it has attracted | 
from exposure to the air, | 

This power of absorption is not, however, con- 
fined to gases. Many liquid and solid substances 
that have been dissolved in water can be removed 
by it. If we shake up a coloured substance, say 
port wine, with powdered charcoal, and then filter 
the mixture, the wine will be found to have lost 
its colour; the resulting liquid will be as limpid 
as water: the colouring matter has adhered to the 
grains of charcoal, from which it can be extracted 
by treatment with a weak alkaline liquid. The 
filthiest and most putrid ditch-water can in like 
manner be rendered perfectly clear, inodorous, 
and insipid. The decolourising power of wood- 
charcoal is, however, very feeble in comparison 
with that possessed by animal charcoal, obtained 
by calcining bones, with which the sugar-refiner 
takes the colour out of his syrup, and the distiller 
deprives the rancid oils which contaminate his 
spirit of both their smell and taste. 

We need not dwell on the value of charcoal as | 
an ingredient of gunpowder, and will pass on to | 
some of its other uses. When burnt, it produces” 
just double the heat of an equal weight of wood, | 
due to its being nearly pure carbon, and to the fact 
that much of the heat evolved in the combustion 
of wood is rendered latent in the steam and other— 
vapours produced by the action of heat. It pos-— 
sesses, however, the serious drawback of emit- 
ting those suffocating fumes of which we are too | 
often reminded by the sad deaths resulting from 
burning it in a brazier in an unyentilated apart- 
ment. If steam be passed over red-hot charcoal, 
carbonic oxide, a highly inflammable gas, resem- 
bling in many respects the carburetted hydrogen 
we burn in our houses, is produced: it is of so 
poisonous a nature that one volume of it diffused 
through one hundred volumes of air renders the 
latter totally unfit to sustain life; and only a few 
years back, quite a panie was caused in Paris 
by the proposal to employ such a poisonous agent 
for illuminating that city. 

Mathematical instrument makers and engravers 
find charcoal of great service in polishing their 
brass and copper plates. The artist employs it 
for sketching in the preliminary outlines of his _ 
great picture. Combined with iron it produces 
steel. It supplies the most durable and useful 
black of the painter and varnish-maker, The | 
Anglo-Indian is dependent on it for the cooking 
of his food. Being the most perfect solid non- 
conductor of heat known, it is largely applied | 


to the packing of refrigerators and for covering 
boilers to prevent the radiation of heat. It is an 


excellent conductor of electricity. The medical 


man employs it in various ways both internally 
and externally, chiefly that made from a light 
porous wood, such as the young shoots of the 
willow and poplar: from its antiseptic and vital 
properties it is usefnl in many forms of fever; it 
is of service in dyspepsia, dysentery, &e.; taken in 
the form of a biscuit, lozenge, capsule, pill, or 
powder, it is good for indigestion and flatulency ; 
mixed with bread or linseed it is a favourite 
poultice for ulcers, It furnishes an excellent 
dentifrice, being sufficiently hard to remove the 
concretions from the teeth without injuring the 
enamel; while it neutralises for the time any 
fetor arising from a carious tooth; and from its 
before-mentioned property of carrying down from 
solutions many colouring matters, it has been 


/recommended for cases of poisoning by corrosive 


sublimate, arsenic, morphia, strychnine, &e. 

One of its most remarkable features, which it 
possesses in common with other varieties of carbon, 
is its unchangeable solidity, being insensible to 
both fusion and evaporation, nor has any substance 
yet been found capable of reducing it to the 
liquid state. It was anciently used to distin- 
guish the boundaries of estates, as being supposed 
incorruptible when let deep into the ground, and 
many pieces have been found entire in the tombs 
of the Northern nations. Charcoal made of corn 
has been discovered, probably as old as the days of 
Cwsar, so well preserved that the wheat may still 
be distinguished from the rye. 

One little historical incident connected with 
this all-serviceable material, and we have done. In 
the early part of this century charcoal gave its 
name toa certain secret political association that 
flourished in Italy during the French régime in 
Naples. Its members sought refuge in thé moun- 
tainous regions of the Abruzzi, where they took 
the name Carbonari (charcoal-burners), from the 
ordinary vocation of the inhabitants. Napoleon 
II]. when a youth was a member of this society, 
which has been assigned as one of the causes that 
led to the Franco-Sardinian war against Austria. 
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CHAP. IV.—THE OLD HOME, 


_ ONE sunny afternoon, some days after the meeting 


between Rosa and Mr Pilkington in the octagonal 
room, the two were seated side by side in the 
lawyer's carriage, and driving rapidly across the 
broad heath which led towards the gates of the 
senior partner’s villa. Never had Rosa, pretty 
as she was, looked so pretty as she did to-day. 
She was leaning out at the open window in 
dreamy wonder. The expanse of blue sky over 
the great common was interspersed with fleecy 
clouds: their soft shadows floated over the heath, 
giving a changeful expression to the scene. Birds 
fled by with a flash from their swift wings ; and 


frequently a lark would flutter upwards, and with 


its sprightly song bring tears of delight to the 
young girl’s uplifted eyes. She longed to spring 
from the carriage, and run among the bushes of 
yellow gorse, and chase the white butterflies and 
gather wild-flowers, as she had often done in 
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childhood ; for she felt as though she were again 
a child. 

‘Ah! there is my old home!’ Rosa exclaimed, 
as she suddenly caught sight of the solemn 
sphinxes. ‘Are not those the gates ?’ 

‘My dear’—and Mr Pilkington’s voice seemed 
to remind her that she was no longer so very 
young—‘you have not forgotten, I hope, what I 
told you ?’ 

Rosa bent her head and pouted her pretty lips. 
‘Tam to ask no questions?’ said she in a slight 
tone of rebellion. 

‘Precisely. We are to ask no questions ;’ and 
the old lawyer patted the young girl’s hand approv- 
ingly. ‘There must be no manifestations of sur- 
prise. It is time that we began at our age to 
suppress our feelings. Are we not agreed on that 
point ?? 

Rosa gave him several rapid nods, 

‘We are apt to be impulsive, my dear, and 
consequently we must keep a guard upon our- 
selves. In good society—that is to say, among 
well-bred people—there never should be any 
undue display of sentiment. The impulse must 
be checked ; for the great aim among cultivated 
classes is to hide every sign of emotion.’ 

The girl sank back in her seat. She could not 


utter a word ; for there was a great lump in her 
The situation 


throat that almost choked her. 
Was overpowering : with every turn of the carriage- 
wheels she realised more distinctly that her dream 
—the dream of her early girlhool—was coming 
true. Hide every sign of emotion? 
crushed and broken in spirit, as if a heavy weight 
had been laid on her heart. This beautiful heath 
had been her playground; and beyond—where 
the great gates stood invitingly open—the rest 
of her dream lay, as it were, buried behind the 
green and massive foliage of shrubs and gigantic 
trees, 
with all the wretched poverty and discontent that 


had arisen out of it—even Abel Norris, for whom | 


she had so genuine an affection—had for the 
moment gone out of her life. Suddenly, she 
looked up. They were driving in at the gateway. 
Through her tears she caught a glimpse of the 
grave sphinxes; and they seemed to be silently 
reiterating Mr Pilkington’s words: ‘It is time 
we began to suppress our feelings, Are we not 
agreed on that point ?’ 

As they drove up the avenue, with its patches 
of sunlight shimmering through openings among 
the leaves—an avenue that seemed almost endless 
—Mr Pilkington continued : ‘It 7s diffieult’—and 
Rosa thought she recognised a touch of emotion 
in his voice—‘I am ready to concede that—very 
difficult to suppress one’s feelings —sometimes 
almost impossible. But you are a sensible girl. 
Had I not been convinced of that, my dear, 
should I not have acted differently ?—You will 


not object, Mr Pilkington added with a slight | 


smile, ‘to remain in your own rooms until to- 
morrow! Remember! I do not insist; but I 
think—taking everything into consideration—that 
it would be advisable. Are we agreed on that 
point also?” 

‘It is what I would have asked: I long to be 
alone,’ said Rosa. ‘All that has happened—all 
that I now see around me—brings back to my 
memory that dear face’ 

‘Rosa! At our age? 


Remember !’ 


She felt | 


The twelve years that had intervened, | 


The girl was silent ; but she clasped her hands 
tightly together and bit her lips to suppress a 
flood of tears. 

‘You will be pleased, I think, with your rooms,’ 
said the lawyer cheerfully after a moment's pause. 
‘They look out upon a choice bit of scenery; and 
should you be disposed to take a stroll in the 
grounds, my dear, pray do not hesitate. My 
suggestion merely referred to the house. I would 
not wander about the house; we have a good 
/many guests this evening. That is all I meant. 
And at dinner-time—as we have this company— 
you shall be served in your own little sitting- 
room. Company is fatiguing—until one has learnt. 
to suppress one’s feelings. Ah, well! all in good 
time.’ 

The carriage now drew up at the entrance to 
the villa. A flight of broad steps led to the front 
door, with vases full of growing flowers, and 
marble pillars on each side, like a temple A 
large conservatory stood on one side, and the 
doors being wide open, Rosa caught a glimpse 
of the most beautiful exotic plants, A cry of 
delight rose to her lips. But a glance from Mr 
Pilkington, who seemed to be repeating, ‘My 
dear! At our age? Remember!’ quickly re- 
called her. 

But Rosa at last found herself alone in her own 
rooms, with no Mr Pilkington to restrain her 
expressions of joy or sadness. They were prettier 
rooms than she had ever seen: a sitting-room 
with a bedroom adjoining. And her rapture 
increased when she found them tastefully deco- 
rated with tlowers—doubtless gathered from that 
wonderful conservatory. Both rooms looked upon 
the park; and the girl stood for some minutes 
gazing out, lost in dreamy admiration at the scene, 
The windows gave upon a terrace with steps 
leading down into a garden, where all the brilliant 
colours of the rainbow seemed to be repeated in 
flower-beds of every size and shape. There was a 
paddock beyond, enclosed with iron railings ; and 
beyond this paddock there were wooded valleys 
and hills that appeared all the more reposeful 
from the rapid change of sunlight and shadow 
that passed over them. 

Rosa unclasped the window and stepped out 

upon the terrace. The summer breeze touched 
her cheeks; the colour crept into them like a 
| blush; and her lips, half parted, drank in_ the 
balmy air. There was a wildness in the flash of 
her dark eyes. Was not this her old home? She 
flung her hair back from her forehead, as she had 
often done in her dismal home in Took’s Court 
when giving way to her natural emotion ; and 
she stood glancing about her like a captive fawn 
that has not yet had time to realise that it has 
gained its freedom, 

But presently she fled down the steps and across 
the flower-garden, and entered a pathway beside 
the paddock leading into a wood, On she ran 
into the deep shade. Snatches of half-remem- 
bered songs escaped her and found an echo over- 
head in the songs of birds, The lawyer’s admoni- 
tion was forgotten. Her one thought was to 
review the scenes of her early days; to refresh 
the fading recollection of this old home, which 
she no longer thought of as in a dream. She 
came at last upon a bench at the end of a long 
pathway. It was a very rustic seat; but a shadier 
spot could scarcely have been found. On the 
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back of this bench, cut in the woodwork, Rosa 
discovered these initials: R. G—S. T.; and 
underneath was inscribed the date. The carving 
liad been executed thirteen years ago; and she 
remembered the boy who had done it. Had not 
this place been the favourite haunt of Rosamond 
Gage and Sidney Trench in bygone days? There 
was no need of this rough record to remind her 
of that. Few moments in her young life were 
more crowded with pleasant memories than those 
which had been passed in this silvan spot. Ina 
book of goblin ides which Abel Norris had given 
her, it had been here that she had pictured the 
moonlight gambolings of airy sprites. And while 
she now sat drowsily pondering these things, with 
her eyes closed in a light sleep, the wood became 
once more a scene in fairyland. Laughing imps 
looked at her in crowds from behind the trunks 
of trees and among the leaves and branches over- 
head ; and some of them, growing bolder, danced 
into the pathway, and poised themselves upon the 
bench behind her, and peeped over her shoulder, 
as if playfully welcoming her to this goblin 
home. 

But where was the Prince, her devoted lover, 
who lived in this fairy wood? She listened. Was 
not that his footstep? Rosa started and opened 
her eyes. Had she been dreaming? The goblins 
had vanished ; but the footstep was still in her 
ear, She glanced towards a patch of blue sky 
in the opening at the end of the path. It was 
like a mirror framed in green leaves and arching 
branches ; for presently a figure was standing 
reflected there ; and Rosa at once recognised the 
figure as Sidney’s. She ran to meet him as 
she would have done in childhood ; no sense of 
restraint entered into her thoughts. It had been 
different when they met in New Square; for 
it was all visionary then—a dream that she 
believed could never come true. Was not all 
this reality ? 

‘Ah, Rosa! I thought I should find you 
here.’ 

Rosa made no immediate reply. She walked at 
his side through the shady pathways, as if scarcely 
yet fully awakened. Her heed was bent ; but she 
knew that he was glancing down at her with 
deeper curiosity than when they had met in 
Lincoln’s Inn. And the tone of his voice seemed 
changed: he was more like the old Sidney that 
she had known in bygone days, when they ran 
here together with the light and thoughtless step 
of childhood. She looked up at last. 

‘Do cultivated people,’ said she—‘ people who 
are taught to suppress their real sentiments—ever 
come here 

Sidney laughed. 
‘that they would be the most likely to choose. 
come here—frequently.’ 

‘Not to dream, do you ? 

‘To indulge the wildest dreams!’ was the 
reply. 

Rosa’s face became thoughtful. Did he ever 
dream of her? Did he ever recall, as she recalled 
them now, their sunny hours here together? How 
she longed to take his hand, as she had often done, 
and speak of those moments which could no more 
have escaped his memory than hers. 

‘Did you think me such a prosy lawyer?’ he 
continued. ‘Did you think that I never had one 
romance—an uncompleted one—in my life ?’ 


‘The very place,’ he answered 
I 


‘Yes,’ she replied with candour ; ‘I thought you 
very matter-of-fact.’ 

Sidney hastened to ask : ‘Why so? 

‘Only because, she answered unhesitatingly, 
‘Mr Pilkington is—or was—your guardian. He 
must have taught you, for years past, never to 
give way to sentiment, to suppress all emotion, 
He has not, or professes not to have, any feeling 
at all, At least,’ added the girl, ‘so I judge from 
what I have seen of him so far, 

‘Perhaps, said Sidney, ‘Mr Pilkington has 
acted towards you so far as a man of business. 
We ave very matter-of-fact in Lincoln’s Inn during 
office hours,’ 

‘But he was the same,’ said the girl, ‘when 
crossing the heath. He has such a horror of 


tears.’ 

‘There may be a motive. Are you not our 
client 

Rosa suppressed a sigh, ‘Ah, yes; I had for- 
gotten.’ 


They now reached the edge of the wood. She 
caught sight of her windows across the lawn. 
*Good-night, said Rosa, holding out her hand ; 
‘T shall not see you again to-day.’ 

Sidney glanced inquiringly into her face. 

‘There is company this evening,’ said Rosa ; ‘so 
Mr Pilkington tells me: I have agreed not to 
appear. He is right, I suppose,’ she added peev- 
ishly. ‘One must learn to hide one’s feelings.—Is 
it very difficult—I mean in society ?” 

‘No, The difticulty is But I'll tell you 
another time. Good-night.’ 


Sidney stood watching the girl as she ran across 
the lawn. She waved her hand to him from the 
terrace, and then went in quickly, as if conscious 
of having done wrong. Would she ever subdue 
her impulse ? 
| Since their tacit recognition of each other in 
| Took’s Court, on the first day of Sidney’s visit, 
| he had thought constantly of Rosa. Had not the 
little sweetheart of his boyhood grown up into a 
lovable woman, with all the old petulance and 
amiability that had characterised her as a child? 
He had found it no easy matter to remain silent 
on the subject of those early days, even when 
they met in Lincoln’s Inn. How far greater 
the difficulty to-day, when they had met in the 
old wood, which had brought back to both of 
‘them a vivid recollection of the early affection 
for each other? Perhaps Mr Pilkington’s influ- 
ence had something to do with the young lawyer's 
reticence as well as with Rosa’s, Mr Pilkington 
had been closeted a good deal of late with his 
junior partner; and Sidney had begun to show 
signs of greater earnestness and discretion. Could 
the time be far distant now when all the weight 
of responsibility, which Mr Pilkington had been 
so silently accumulating, would fall upon his 
(Sidney’s) shoulders? It was quite evident that 
some degree of caution—possibly bearing upon 
some legal secret—had been imposed upon him. 

The dinner-party to-night at Mr Pilkington’s 
villa, given to distinguished clients, is quite 
| Superb in its way; though the noiseless manner 
in which the servants move backwards and for- 
| wards behind the chairs, and the mysterious style 


in which the butler removes the covers—as if 
there might be legal secrets under them—may 
express more than is intended. Not that any one 
exhibits the slightest sign that an anxious thought | 
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has a place in his mind. Every face is animated, 
Mrs Pilkington’s most of all. Even Mr Pilking- 
ton indulges in pleasantries in his subdued way. 
He never awakens any recollection—never by 
look or word—of the oblong room with barred 
windows : his conversation is never suggestive of 
an octagonal room adjoining, where every one 
present has waited his turn more than once. 
There never was a better-bred set of people— 
people who had accomplished the art of concealing 
emotion to the complete satisfaction of Mr Pilk- 
ington, and society at large. 

It is only when all the guests are gone and the 
old lawyer has retired to the library, that Sidney 
notices a change in Mrs Pilkington. He is watch- 
ing her, unobserved, from the conservatory. His 
face has an altered look too, Presently—not 
without an expression of purpose in the action— 
he steps into the drawing-room, The glance 
with which Mrs Pilkington greets him is full of 
affection ; for Sidney has been like a son to her 
ever since she became Mr Pilkington’s wife. 
‘Sidney,’ she says, indicating a place beside her, 
‘I have been wishing to speak to you the whole 
evening.’ 

He sits down and takes the hand that she holds 
out tenderly towards him. ‘I have read the wish 
in your face, he replies. 
Pilkington ? 

‘Yes; for my dear husband tells me,’ says she, 


‘that you are going to take his place; that he | 


has decided to retire. 
bility,’ 

‘More so, Sidney answers, ‘than I imagined. 
There are many secrets.’ 

‘Do they trouble you?’ 

‘One of them does; it requires such delicate 
handling.’ 

‘Mr Pilkington will advise you.’ 

‘He cannot, in this case. Among other secrets, 


It is a grave responsi- 


‘Is it not about Mr) 


her again—though our love for her has never 
lessened—died out of both our hearts years ago, 
We have mourned for her as one who is dead! — 

Still the tears fall fast. What better confirma- 
tion that she acquiesces in all that Sidney is 
saying ? 

‘More than once,’ the young lawyer resumes, 
‘it has been suggested by Mr Pilkington that— 
although it would be impossible to replace her— 
by hunting the world over, it still might be 
advisable for you to have some companion ’—— 

. ‘Not to replace her, Sidney; that can never 

‘Still, dear Mrs Pilkington, you have at last 
consented. A young girl—one that no one could 
help loving—has been found.’ 

‘It was to please him’ 

‘ But—will you not see her? 

Mrs Pilkington looks up quickly. 
Is it my husband’s wish ? 

‘It is mine.’ 

Something in Sidney’s voice brings a keener 
glance into her eyes; she searches his face more 
closely ; she speaks in a soft tremulous voice : 
‘She is some one you love. Is she not, dear?’ 

‘Yes ;’ and Sidney rises slowly from his chair. 
‘T loved her when a child’ 

Mrs Pilkington utters a suppressed cry. 

‘I love her more deeply now. She was—and 
still is—my little sweetheart.’ , 

Starting up with an eager look in her eyes, Mrs 
Pilkington steps towards the door. Sidney, in 
sudden alarm, overtakes her; and but for his 


‘To-night ? 


“supporting arm she must have fallen. 


distressful enough in their way, he has told me | 


his own—the one that he hid from you.’ 

Mrs Pilkington glances at Sidney with surprise. 
‘Has he told you that?’ Her voice is scarcely 
audible. ‘Is it that which troubles you ?’ 

Sidney’s look confirms it. 

There is a moment’s pause. ‘It is the one, then 
—the secret contained in some correspondence— 
in a packet of letters ?’ 

‘Yes; that is the one,’ is Sidney’s reply. 

‘Those letters are destroyed,’ she answers 
hurriedly. ‘I burnt them, Sidney, in my dear 
husband’s presence. Did he not tell you that ?’ 

‘Yes; and your goodness of heart—your bound- 
less confidence in him—was almost more than he 
could bear! If you had only suspected of whom 
those letters spoke—what secret they contained 
—you would never have thrown them into the 
fire.’ 

Mrs Pilkington clasps her hands tightly to- 
gether and looks up eagerly. ‘What are you 
telling me?’ says she in a piteous voice. 

Sidney answers thoughtfully : ‘We have some- 
times spoken together—though on rare occasions 
—of her whose memory is very dear to you an 
to me. We have both grieved over the loss. 
—Can you bear to speak of her now?’ 

Mrs Pilkington bows her head. The tears are 
rolling down her cheeks ; she cannot answer him 
in words, 

‘All hope, Sidney continues, ‘of ever seeing 


' could have wished. 


It is past midnight now. Rosa is lying with 
wakeful eyes watching the tremulous circle of 
light thrown upon her bedroom ceiling by the 
dim night-lamp on her table. Her thoughts are 
busy still with all that has happened since the 
morning. She almost dreads to close her lids, lest 
she should fall asleep, and presently wake again 
to find herself in her little garret in Took’s Court, 
as she had many a time done after dreaming 
happily of her old home. 

The parting with Sidney Trench to-day at the 
edge of the grove has awakened a feeling of sad- 
ness. Nor does the thought that they must soon 
meet again—probably on the morrow—remove this 
sense of unhappiness, She cannot complain of his 
attitude towards her; it is everything that she 
Any reference to their child- 


hood would have displeased her : this tacit under- 
standing between them—the drifting back slowly 


into the past—is all she craves. Can their meet- 


‘ing in the old wood again, now that they have 
/both reached a more romantic age, have uncon- 


| 
| 


| 


sciously roused a deeper love in her heart ? 

Rosa knows that all the guests must be gone ; 
for there is a stillness in the house that assures 
her that even the servants have retired. But still 


‘she feels no inclination for sleep: her brain is 


feverishly active. There is one face—one that 
is the most distinct in the memories of this 
home—which she has not yet seen: the face that 
had bent over her in bygone days. 

While Rosa is still meditating, with her eyelids 
sinking slowly at last, her door is softly opened, 
and an eager figure is coming towards her with 
keen look and outstretched arms, A face bends 
over her and whispers to her in the softest voice : 
‘My little Rosa—my child!’ 


| 
| 

| 
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Rosa quickly opens her eyes. The face that 
she looks up into is intensely beautiful; for there 
is expressed in every feature wonder and adora- 
tion. It is the face she has seen a hundred times 
in her dreams. 


MARGINALIA., 


Tue practice of annotating one’s books with 
marginal notes is, within certain limits, an excel- 
lent one. Striking passages often suggest thoughts 
which, if not immediately jotted down, are lost 
for ever; and many literary workers who draw 
inspiration from the past have reason to be grate- 
ful for marginal notes in books which have 
finally found a resting-place in our great public 
libraries. ‘Some of these notes are indeed of tn- 
finitely greater value than the works in which 
they are written. It has, from time to time, been 
proposed to publish in an accessible form some of 
the more important of these anonymous notes ; 
but so far, except one or two contributions to 
periodical literature, the suggestion has not been 
carried into effect. 

Several authors have, however, given to the 
world their marginal notes, and in not a few eases 
their best ideas are to be found in them. Those 
of Hartley Coleridge, for example, extending over 
most of the British poets, are more valuable than 
his set Essays. Mr Theodore Watts, too, has a 
copy of the Life of Haydon, containing, in the 
form of marginalia by Dante Rossetti, the best 
criticisms ever made on Haydon’s life and genius, 
Poets, indeed, have ever been great annotators. 
Writing to a correspondent, Burns declared that 
he would not give a farthing for a book unless 
he were at liberty to blot it with his criticisins. 
Coleridge read little without making marginal 
notes, each of which was signed by his initials, 
T. and like Carlyle, he willingly per- 
formed this service for his friends. In one of 
the best of his Essays, Charles Lamb has embalmed 
this characteristic of the philosopher in his own 
inimitable way. ‘ Reader,’ he says, ‘if haply thou 
art blessed with a moderate collection, be shy of 
showing it; or. if thy heart overfloweth to lend 
them, lend thy books; but let it be to such a one 
as 8. T. C. He will return them (generally anti- 
cipating the time appointed) with usury, enriched 
with quotations, tripling their value. I have had 
experience. Many are these precious manuscripts 
of his (in matter oftentimes, and almost in quantity 
not infrequently, vying with the originals), in no 
very clerkly hand—legible in my Daniel, in old 
Burton, in Sir Thomas Browne ; and those abstruse 
cogitations of the Greville, now, alas ! wandering in 
Pagan lands. I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, 
nor thy library, against 8. ‘I. C’ Many of Cole- 
ridge’s annotations are published in his Literary 
Remains. 

Leigh Hunt covered all his books with delicate 
markings, liberally underscoring passages of which 
he approved, even if they extended down the 
whole of the page, and jotting in the margin such 
remarks as, ‘This is Chaucer-like, &e. To this 
habit we are doubtless indebted for those excel- 
lent handbooks to English literature, his it and 
Humour and Imagination and Fancy. Shelley, 
Campbell, John Mitford, and Poe were likewise 

rolific annotators. The author of the Raven 
iked his books with wide margins, so that he 


could jot down any ideas suggested by the text; 
and when they were not wide enough for all he 
wished to write, he committed his thoughts to a 
slip of paper, and fastened it between the leaves 
with gum. 

Among miscellaneous literary men, it is much 

easier to enumerate those who were not, than 
those who were, fond of copious marginal notes. 
A few of the great annotators—such as Burnet, 
Porson, and Carlyle—must, however, be men- 
tioned; nor can Macaulay and Thackeray be 
passed over. The great historian, although he 
| Seartotnedd the critical faculty, made voluminous 
notes on everything he read, from the Fathers to 
the trashiest novel. Trevelyan tells us that to one 
of his favourite works of fiction he compiled a 
table showing the number of catastrophes through- 
out the volumes ; and as an instance of his scru- 
pulous attention to the minutie of the press, it is 
recorded that he prided himself on a slight cor- 
rection of his in the first page of Persuasion, 
| by which he turned into sense a passage which 
had puzzled, or which ought to have puzzled, two 
generations of Miss Austen’s readers. Some of 
Macaulay’s suggestions and notes, of a much more 
pretentious character than the two examples we 
have given, were undoubtedly of permanent value ; 
but at his death his library was scattered, and 
consequently what might have benefited mankind 
has fallen into the hands of only a few persons, 
Thackeray's marginalia were of a novel and singu- 
larly interesting nature, being indeed pencil or pen- 
and-ink sketches, all faithful conceptions suggested 
by the text. In one of his text-books, Thucydides, 
used by him when at the Charterhouse—the ‘Grey 
Friars’ of his novels—there are scribbled some 
boyish verses, Throughout nearly all the other 
works sold at his death there are scattered droll 
marginal pencillings, after the style of those 
charming little vignettes in his novels. Some of 
them, as in the Punch drawings, show the fami- 
liar broken nose, while in the right-hand corner 
of one or two of the larger and more ambitious 
efforts the inseparable spectacles are so arranged 
as to form a ‘ W’—his first initial. 

The custom of annotating books, though not of 
great antiquity, is thus sanctioned by many great 
names in literature ; but as a rule, the true book- 
collector, the gentleman who does not buy his books 
solely for the utility and pleasure he can derive 
from them, is very much opposed to anything of 
the sort. Of Chancellor Kent, known in this 
country as the author of Kent’s Commentary, a 
writer says that to a lawyer the Chancellor's 
written remarks on his books are perhaps their 
most interesting feature. Having quoted this state- 
ment, John Hill Burton, in the Bookhunter, adds : 
‘The practice attributed to the Chancellor of 
annotating his books is looked upon by collectors 
as in the general case a crime that should be 
denied benefit of clergy. What is often said, 
however, of other crimes may be said of this, that 
if the perpetrator be sutfliciently illustrious, it 
becomes a virtue. If Milton, for example, had 
thought fit to leave his autograph annotations on 
the first folio Shakespeare, the offence would not 
only have been pardoned, but appreciated, greatly 
to the pecuniary benefit of any one so fortunate 
as to discover the treasure.” The genial writer 
then narrates an anecdote of a collector who 
‘lent a set of rare tracts connected with the 
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‘I won’t listen to another word about it, Dolly ! 


religious disputes in Queen Elizabeth’s reign to a | 
gentleman who deemed himself a distinguished | 
poet, and he ‘thought proper to write on the | 
margin the sensation caused within him by the | 
perusal of some of the more striking passages, 
certifying the genuineness of his autograph by 
his signature at full length in a bold distinct | 
hand !’ 

This offence is really unpardonable, though by | 
no means rare, and the sympathies of all libra- | 
rians will be with the collector. Since Cobbett 
made the columns of the Times his happy hunting- | 
ground for grammatical errors, his example has | 
been followed by many people possessing not a_ 
tithe of his qualifications. From newspapers 
such people have gone to literature, until now it 
is quite common to see a valuable book defaced 
by pencil corrections of what the scribe conceives 
to be false grammar, with an indignant dash of 
the pen through them from the hand of a subse-— 
quent and better-informed reader.. This form of 
marginalia is quite bad enough ; but what can be 
said of the ‘profound and critical annotations’ 
that are too often seen in nearly every volume of 
imaginative literature in a library ? 

After all, it is not easy to write good annota- 
tions of a critical kind. Difference in taste is | 
never more strikingly exemplified than in litera- 
ture ; hence, unless to correct a date or a serious 
typographical error, readers should not write 
upon books which do not belong to themselves. | 
To write upon the books of a public library or 
those borrowed from friends, one’s own opinions 
as to the merit or otherwise of any particular 
passage, is little short of an impertinence. There 
is nothing more painful and annoying to a reader 
of intelligence than the marginalia of ignorant or 
half-educated critics? whose notes but too plainly 
exhibit their unfitness to express an opinion on 
the subject-matter of the book. In the case of 
the reader’s own books, he may of course do as he | 
pleases, with this caution: that if he is young 
—say in his student days—when he jots down 
his annotations on his books, and comes upon 
these same jottings twenty years afterwards, he 
may receive a slight shock. ‘What an_ idiotic 
prig people must have thought me, if I talked 
the same rubbish I have written down here,’ will 
probably be his comment upon himself. He | 
would have been wiser to have jotted down his 
early thoughts on the leaves of his note-book, 
which leaves, in his maturer years, he might, 
if he chose, tear out and destroy. 


THE PILOT’S CLOCK. 


‘Mrxp, Dolly, you must be home by six—not one | 
minute later.’ 

‘Wouldn’t a quarter past six do, aunt ?’ 

‘Well, Dolly, I do believe if you were to get 
Treland for an estate, you’d be asking for the | 
Isle of Man, just to make a little potato-garden., | 
Instead of being thankful to me for sparing you | 
for a whole day, you begin to grumble because I | 
won't let you stay out part of the night as well. | 
But you always were ungrateful, from the time 
you were a baby.’ 

‘But, aunt ’—— 


' good you'll get from her company, I’m thinking 


_with his car, you might wait till the five train 


Back at six you must be ; or, so sure as you stand 
there this blessed day, I never again will let you 
go to see this grand friend of yours. It’s little 


—a fine lady, set up with book-learning” And 
Mrs Lynch, strong in the consciousness of being 
herself quite wncontaminated by book-learning, 
disappeared through the back-door, leaving poor 
Dolly standing in the middle of the spotless 
kitchen with a woe-begone face and eyes from 
which the tears were just ready to fall. 

“Tis too bad, uncle,’ she said, addressing an 
elderly man in a blue knitted jersey, who was 
seated on a bench just outside the open door, 
smoking a short pipe and reading the newspaper. 

*A quarter of an hour won’t make much differ. 
ence, my girl,’ he answered placidly. 

‘No difference to aunt,’ replied Dolly ; ‘but 
it makes the difference of an hour and a half to 
me.—Don’t you see, uncle, if I have to be hack 
at six, I must leave Marshport by the half-past 
three train ; but if I might stay out till a quarter 
past, the five train would do? It’s very hard 

‘It do seem hard,’ said her uncle in a meditative 
tone. 

‘If you were to speak to aunt’—— 

‘Why, then, Dolly, haven't you lived long 
enough with your aunt to know that once she 
says a thing she sticks to it? She’s a right good 
woman ; in fact, there’s few like her; but she 
do make up her mind uncommon tight.’ 

Perceiving that her uncle’s intervention was 
not to be counted on, and indeed quite aware that 
it would be of little use, Dolly abandoned her 
attempt at coaxing him, and turning her attention 
to a little looking-glass that hung in a corner of 
the kitchen, began to readjust her black straw 
hat and crimson neck-ribbon. In spite of the 
plainness of the aforesaid hat, from which her 
aunt had just insisted on the removal of a large 
bunch of poppies, the picture that met her view 
was so satisfactory that Dolly for the moment 
forgot her grievance and smiled back at the 
reflection of her own round childish face. Pre- 
sently her uncle, who had apparently been revoly- 
ing the matter in his mind, spoke again. 

‘I tell you what, Dolly ; if you were to ask 
Martin Delany to meet you at the railway station 


and be here by six all the same? 

Dolly paused to consider this scheme. ‘No, no, 
uncle,’ she said after a moment’s hesitation. ‘I’d 
sooner come by the early train than ask Martin 
Delany to do anything for me.’ 

‘There’s no one would do it more willingly, 
my lass, if you’d only think so. However, please 
yourself about that. I hope you’ll have a pleasant 
day, even if it’s not to be a long one.” And the 
old pilot, putting his pipe, still alight, into his 
pocket, took his way by a steep path cut in the 
cliff to the beach below. 

It still wanted some minutes of the time at 
which Dolly ought to start in order to catch a 
train at the railway station, some two miles off, 
and she remained standing at the window, looking 
out over the sun-lighted sea and watching the 
tall masts of a ship in full sail sink below the 
horizon, She was roused by the recollection that 
it was time to be off, and looking up at the old- 
fashioned clock which stood in a corner of the 
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kitchen, she saw that it wanted five minutes to 
the hour when she should start. 

‘You old busybody!’ she said half aloud, ad- 
dressing the clock. ‘But for you, aunt would 
never know whether I came home at six or half- 

ast. If [could but stop you, or even Oh! 

wonder could 1?’ She hesitated a moment ; 
then softly opening the back door, peeped cau- 
tiously out. Her aunt was in the little field 
behind the cottage, busily engaged in spreading 
clothes upon a hawthorn hedge to dry. Closing 
the door, Dolly mounted a chair in front of the 
old clock, and with trembling fingers moved back 
the hands exactly a quarter of an hour, Then, 
terrified at her own audacity, she hastily left the 
house and set off at a brisk pace in the direction 
of the railway station. 

‘I declare,’ said Mrs Lynch as she entered the 
kitchen a few minutes afterwards, ‘it’s earlier 
than I thought.—What a hurry Dolly was in to 
be off. She might have waited a little longer. 
Not that she’d have been a bit of use dressed out 
as she was. Them girls are a terrible trial, to be 
sure. 


Il. 


According to the opinion expressed by the old 
clock, it still wanted four or five minutes of six 
when Dolly reappeared. Her aunt greeted her 
with a sniff of surprise. ‘So you managed to be 
home in good time, after all. 1 hardly thought 
you would. So much the better for you, though. 
Here, take off your things at once. I’m ready 
to drop, from all I’ve had to do this blessed 
day.’ 

‘So you waited for the five train, after all,’ 
whispered her uncle as she passed, laden with the 
tea-tray. ‘You must have run all the way from 
the station, child’ 

‘I did come very fast, said Dolly, turning 
red. 

“Twas a risk, my lass. Supposing now that 
the train had been a bit late, run your best and 
you would not have been here in time. However, 
you’re all right, as things turned out.—Who’s 
that coming up the path? he added, as he caught 
sight of a dark figure at a little distance. 

‘It’s Martin Delany again,’ said Dolly in a tone 
of annoyance. ‘I can’t make out what he wants 
coming here so often,’ 

‘It’s easy to see what he wants,’ said the old 
man with a chuckle ; ‘he wants you, Dolly, 

‘I’m thinking he’ll have to go on wanting me, 
then,’ said Dolly, continuing to arrange the cups 
and saucers with a good deal of superfluous 
clatter. 

‘It’s a pity you couldn't turn your mind to 
him, then; a fine young fellow like him with 
a good farm of his own.’ 

The entrance of its subject cut short this discus- 
sion. He really was a good-looking young fellow, 
tall and well built, with an open honest expression 
of countenance. He greeted Dolly with a mixture 
of friendliness and shy embarrassment, receiving 
decided cold-shoulder in return, Old Lynch and 
his wife, however, fully made up for their niece’s 
want of cordiality, and in a few minutes all four 
were amicably seated at the tea-table. 

‘Did you sce your friend, Dolly? asked her 
uncle. 

‘O yes, uncle; and she’s not a bit changed. 


You wouldn’t believe how glad she was to see 
me. 

‘Who was that, Miss Dolly ?’ asked Martin. 
‘Don’t you remember Ellen Farrell?’ said 
Dolly, turning to him with more friendliness than 
she had hitherto shown. ‘ Her that was pupil- 
teacher in the National School here. She went to 
be nursery governess to some people at Marshport, 
and they took her abroad with them, and now 
she’s come home quite a lady. Only think—she’s 
able to speak French! I heard her talking to the 
French maid they brought home with them, and 
Ellen’s French sounds nicer somehow than the 
Frenchwoman’s.’ 

‘Speaking French doesn’t make a person a lady, 
Dolly,’ said her uncle in a moral tone. ‘There ’s 
sailors down at the port can curse and swear in 
half-a-dozen different languages. By-the-by, talk- 
ing of sailors, we had a visitor to-day while you 
were out.’ 

‘A visitor, uncle 

‘Yes, a sailor chap, a foreigner. Italian, I take 
him to be by his speech. He was a handsome 
fellow, with big dark eyes and white teeth, and 
dregsed in bright colours like a girl. He had on 
a blue shirt, as bright, or brighter than Dolly’s 
gown, and a scarlet cap and gold rings in his ears. 
He was a civil-spoken chap too; that is, as far as 
he could speak English at all. He had fallen on 
the rocks below, and cut his hand, and he came 
here to have it looked to. The Missus always has 


a soft spot in her heart for a sailor, because of 


our boy Tom, that’s in foreign parts—so she 
bound it up for him, and tied one of my best 
handkerchiefs around it to make it look smart— 
and then she made him sit down and eat a bit of 
dinner with us. He was walking on to Marsh- 
ort, he said. I couldn’t make out what ship he 
to; some foreign name that I couldn't 
eateh. 

‘I’m sorry I wasn’t here to see him,’ said 


olly. 

: Well, Dolly,’ said her aunt, ‘let it be a lesson 
to you to stay at home in future.’ 

‘Miss Dolly doesn’t often take a_ holiday,’ 
said Martin. 

‘She doesn’t often get one, Mr Delany,’ said 
eet Lynch, ‘nor won't, while I have the charge of 
1er. 

Tea over, the two men established themselves, 
with their pipes on the bench outside the cottage 
door, while Mrs Lynch and Dolly put away the 
tea-things. The latter contrived to seize the op- 
portunity of her aunt’s momentary absence from 
the room to rectify the little bit of mischief she 
had accomplished in the morning, and enable the 
clock to maintain its hitherto unimpeachable 
character for veracity. Precisely as the usual 
nightly salute boomed out from the Admiral’s 
flagship in the bay, the clock gave the first stroke 
of nine. 

‘Well, said old Lynch, ‘that is a wonderful 
clock, to be sure. There’s hardly ever half a 
minute’s difference between it and the gun; and 
when there is, I think it’s the gun that do be 
wrong and not the clock.’ 


Ill. 


Next morning as the Lynches were at breakfast, 
a neighbour rushed in breathless: ‘Mrs Lynch, 
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ma’am, did you hear the news? Old Nelly Byrne’s 
been murdered 

‘The Lord preserve us!’ cried Mrs Lynch, 
‘Murdered! Do you mean to say she’s dead ?’ 

‘Why, then, what would she be but dead; and 
her money, that she kept hidden in the thatch, all 
gone. Sure, ‘twas a foolish thing, as I often told 
her, to keep money by her in that way, and she 
living all alone. Couldn't she have given it to 
some one to keep for her? But she was always 
that suspicious that she couldn’t trust a human 
being.’ 

‘She oughtn’t to have been living alone at all, 
said Mrs Lynch. ‘Why didn’t she go and live 
with Jim? He asked her often enough, I know.’ 

‘She didn’t get on well with the daughter-in- 
law. She always thought that she, and Jim too, 
for the matter of that, were looking after the bit 
of money. Sure, ’tis she that’s paid dear for her 
obstinacy.’ 

‘ Have they any notion who it was that done it?’ 
asked Michael Lynch. 

‘Little Maggie, Jim’s little girl, was coming to 
see the grandmother, and just as she got to the 
top of the hill, she saw a man in a red cap coming 
out of the cottage. He came along the road to- 
wards her, and as he passed, she saw that he was 
dressed like a sailor. e was very pale, she said, 
and seemed scared like. She thought that he had 
gone into the cottage, as many a one does, just to 


‘Antonio Tedesco, was arrested, and at once identi- 
| 
seen leaving her grandmother’s cottage, and by the 


_ the handkerchief. A curious old-fashioned thimble, 
| known to have been among the old woman’s trea- 


| 


ask for a drink of water or a light for his pipe ; | 
but she never once thought of anything being 


wrong with the grandmother until she got to the 
cottage and found her stretched on the floor. 
Poor Maggie was so frightened that she set off at 
a run, and never once stopped until she reached 
home ; and by the time Jim and the police got to 
the cottage, the sailor of course was miles away. 
However, the police are after him, and they say 
they ’ll have him yet.’ 

*T hope they will, said Mrs Lynch.—‘ Poor 
Nelly ; ’twas an awful end for her surely. A 
decent hard-working woman like her.’ 

The neighbour went away, anxious to be the 
first to impart such sensational news to as many as 
possible, while Mrs Lynch went about her work 
muttering inarticulate sounds expressive of pity 
and consternation. 

Old Lynch smoked in silence for some time; 
then he said: ‘A sailor in a red cap. I hope it 
wasn't that chap that was here yesterday. I 
liked the looks of him.’ 

‘So did I, said his wife. ‘He reminded me of 
omg I’m afraid, though, it must have been 
nim.’ 

Later in the day two policemen called at the 
cottage bringing a coloured cotton handkerchief, 
marked with Michael Lynch’s name, which had 
been found on the floor in poor Nelly’s cottage. 
Lynch and his wife at once recognised it as the 
one given by the latter to the foreign sailor. The 
man had not yet been arrested, the police said, but 
would soon be, no doubt. They served Lynch 
with asummons to appear next day at the inquest, 
and, as they were going away, one of them said: 
‘You couldn't recollect, I suppose, sir, at what 
hour the man left this? 

‘I can then, just,’ answered Lynch. ‘He turned 
round at the door, just for all the world as you are 
doing now, and began asking some question. I 
couldn’t understand him, his English was so queer, 


‘ing time had been spent by the murderer in a 


_ the night before, 


had been pulled down, apparently by a frantic 


ject of interest. The trial was to take place on the 


and while I was trying to come at his meaning, 
the clock struck two, The moment he heard it, he 
nodded and smiled, and made signs that that was 
what he wanted to know. He went away at once 
after that.’ 

‘The clock was right, I suppose ?” 

‘Quite right ; *twas with the gun last night and 
There’s not a clock in the three 
kingdoms that’s more to be depended on,’ 

Next day, an Italian sailor, giving his name as 


fied by little Maggie as the man whom she had 


Lynches as the person to whom they had given 


sures, was found in his pocket, and his clothes 
were slightly stained with blood. Another link 
in the chain of evidence was that some curly black 
hair, exactly corresponding to that of his beard, 
was found in the murdered woman’s grasp. That 
there had been a struggle was evident trom the 
condition of the cottage. The furniture was much 
displaced, and a clock which hung upon the wall 


clutch at the weights. This clock had stopped at 
a quarter to three, thus showing the exact hour at 
which the murder had been committed. It was 
near four when Maggie Byrne had seen the man 
leave the cottage ; but this discrepancy was casily 
accounted for on the supposition that the interven- 


search for the money which the old woman was 
well known to possess. Tedesco’s own story was 
that he had gone to the cottage to ask for assistance 
in securing the bandage on his injured hand, it 
having become loose, and had been horrified at 
finding the old woman stretched on the floor and 
covered with blood. He had gone over to her to 
try if he could give her any help; but finding 
that she was quite dead, and fearing that suspicion 
might rest on himself should he be found in the 
cottage, he had left at once and made the best of 
his way onwards. The thimble he had picked up 
on the road. This explanation was of course 
generally disbelieved ; and the verdict of the 
coroner's jury was one of wilful murder against 
Antonio Tedesco, 

Dolly meanwhile was out of reach of the excite- 
ment caused by this event. On the day following 
that of the murder, another of her aunts, Michael 
Lyncl’s sister, had taken ill, and Dolly had been 
sent for to help in nursing her. She went very 
willingly, as she was fond of Mrs Driscoll, who 
had always been kind to her; and in her anxiety 
for her aunt’s welfare she ceased to take much 
interest in the details of the tragedy which had 
been enacted so close to her home. Moreover, 
the Lynches were bad correspondents, and news- 
papers seldom found their way to Knockgrennan 
Farm, so that Dolly knew little beyond the fact 
that old Nelly Byrne had been murdered, and 
that the murder was supposed to have been 
committed by the Italian sailor. 


IV. 


When Dolly returned home after six weeks’ 
absence, she found the murder again the chief sub- 


following day, and Michael Lynch and his wife 
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had been summoned to appear as witnesses. This 
entailed an entire day’s absence from home, the 
assize town being some sixteen miles distant ; and 
Mrs Lynch thought it necessary to make as many 

reparations as if she had been going to emigrate. 

vlly, who was to be left in charge, was scarcely 
as much impressed as her aunt would have wished 
by the importance of the trust committed to 
her; but she made many promises of steadiness 
and vigilance, and bade farewell to her aunt and 
uncle with becoming solemnity. Then, having de- 
spatched her light household duties, she sat down 
to make a dress for herself, taking advantage of 
her aunt’s absence to secure a more fashionable 
cut than that lady would have at all approved of. 
Absorbed in her work, she sat over it until past 
mid-day, when she was disturbed by two young 
men, the owners of a yacht which lay at anchor 
a little way off, coming to beg for a light for 
their cigars. 

‘How cool and comfortable it is here,’ said one 
of them.—‘ May we sit down and rest a bit on 
this bench outside the door, Miss Dolly ?’ 

‘To be sure, sir,’ said Dolly, resuming her own 
place at the window, while the two young men 
established themselves outside and began a desul- 
tory conversation, For a time Dolly paid no 
attention ; at length, however, she found that 
they were talking of the murder, and she began 
to listen. 

‘Carroll is defending him,’ said one. ‘It will 
be a good thing for Carroll if he gets him off; 
but I am afraid the evidence is too strong.’ 

‘The evidence seems little to hang a man 
on.’ 

‘They hanged a man here last year on quite as 
little. Carroll means to maintain that it is impos- 
sible he could have walked from here to the foot 
of Kilforlane Hill, where the murder was com- 
mitted, in three-quarters of an hour.’ 

‘What has the time it took him to walk there 
to do with the case ?’ 

‘Don’t you see? The clock in the old woman’s 
cottage was pulled down in the struggle, and 
stopped at a quarter to three, thus marking the 
exact time of the murder, Now, Lynch says the 
man did not leave this until two; so that if it 
was impossible for him to walk the distance in 
the time, it is likewise impossible that he can 
have committed the murder, 

‘I see, Perhaps the clocks were wrong, 
though.’ 

‘Not Lynch’s clock; it is infallible; never 
made a mistake in the whole course of its exist- 
ence. Lynch would stake his own life, or any one 
else's, on its infallibility. Seriously, though, it 
must have been right on the day in question, for 
Lynch remembers comparing it with the gun that 
night and the night before.’ 

‘I’m afraid it’s a bad lookout for Carroll’s 
client.’ 

And the young men, having finished their 
cigars, nodded to Dolly and went away. 

Dolly had listened with some amusement to 
their assertions concerning the infallibility of the 
clock, remembering as she did the day on which 
she had caused it to bear false witness in her 
behalf. Suddenly the thought flashed into her 
mind: Was not that the very day of the 
murder ? 

Her head turned giddy and her heart stopped 


beating as she remembered that it was. She put 
her hands before her face, trying to collect her 
thoughts, but for some time she was too confused 
to understand in what manner the knowledge 
in her possession would bear on the facts of 
the case. Being naturally clear-headed, however, 
she soon perceived that as she had put back the 
clock a quarter of an hour, at the time her uncle 
believed it to have been two o’clock, it must in 
reality have been a quarter past; and that if it 
were doubtful that the man could walk a certain 
distance in three-quarters of an hour, it was 
clearly impossible that he could do so in two- 
thirds of the time. 

What was she to do, or to whom was she to 
apply for help? Her first impulse was to run 
after the two young men; but on looking out, 
she perceived that they were already half-way 
out to the yacht in their punt. Then she 
remembered Martin Delany. At another time, 
or for any more trifling cause, she would have 
shrunk from applying to him; but now the mere 
thought of him seemed to give her courage and 
confidence. Snatching up hat and shawl to put 
on as she went, she set off at her quickest pace 
towards Delany’s farm, which was some half-mile 
distant. As she approached the farmhouse, she 
caught sight of Martin in a large meadow, giving 
vigorous assistance to the labourers who were 
saving a late crop of hay. She ran over to him 
at once; but by the time she reached him she 
was too breathless to speak. Much frightened, 
Martin made her sit down upon a haycock, and 
filling a cup from the can of milk left for the 
haymakers, he put it to her lips. In a few 
moments she had recovered breath to tell her 
story in short broken sentences. Martin was 
slower in taking in its full meaning than she 
herself had been; but once he did understand, 
his action was prompt and decided. 

‘We must go up to town at once, Dolly,’ he 
said, ‘and see the prisoner’s lawyer. He'll know 
what’s best to be done. Come into the house 
with me, and Margaret will make you a cup 
of tea while I put the horse in the car. We 
must drive straight to Marshport; it will be 
quicker than waiting for the next train. 

‘But how can I leave the house to itself? 
There’s not a soul in it, and the door wide 
open. 

‘We’ll ask Margaret to go and mind the house 
while you’re away. She will, I know.’ 

‘Aunt will be so angry,’ said poor Dolly.—‘O 
Martin, will she hear what 1 did to the clock ?” 

‘I’m afraid she must, Dolly.—But never mind ; 
she can’t be very angry. Anyway, it’s a matter 
of life and death to this poor man, and you must 
tell all you know about the matter, cost what it 
may. 

y know that,’ said Dolly. ‘I’d have told long 
ago, if I’d understood that it made any differ- 
ence,’ 

By this time they had reached the house ; and 
Margaret Delany, a_pleasant-looking, sensible 
young woman, on a few words of explanation 
from her brother, readily consented to take 
Dolly’s place for the day. In a few minutes 
Martin had brought round the car, drawn by his 
own riding-horse, an animal usually considered 
far too valuable to go in harness ; and Dolly was 
soon established on one side of the car, a shawl 
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round her feet, while Martin, whip in hand, 
mounted the other. 

At another time, Dolly would have enjoyed the 
rapid drive ; but now her only sensation was one 
of terror at the ordeal before her. At the end of 
a two hours’ drive they began to approach the 
city. Country seats changed into villa residences ; 
these, again, gave place to terraces, which in their 
turn merged into streets. At length they reached 
the heart of the city, and pulled up at the door 
of the court-house. Making their way into the 
close crowded court, Martin, after a good deal of 
argument with a policeman, succeeded in sending 
a message to the prisoner's solicitor which brought 
that gentleman to them without delay. After a 
few hurried questions, he desired Dolly to follow 
him; and in a few minutes she found herself 
upon the witness table, her limbs trembling so 
that she could scarcely stand, judge, jury, and 
barristers being visible only through a mist. 

A few skilfully put questions from the prisoner’s 
counsel elicited the whole story, This compara- 
tively easy business was, however, followed by a 
searching cross-examination from the counsel for 
the Crown, who insisted on sifting her motives for 
tampering with the clock, and her reasons for 
concealing the fact until now. The terrible truth 
concerning the clock once known, however, she 
had nothing to hide, and so came successfully 
through the ordeal, the fact that she had never 
even seen the prisoner telling in her favour as a 
disinterested witness. When at length she was 
allowed to go down, her uncle, who was waiting 
for her, took her out of court; and Mrs Lynch, 
whom nothing short of the judge’s presence could 
have restrained hitherto, began to give Dolly 
what she called a piece of her mind. 

‘Well, Dolly, IL wouldn’t have believed in such 
wickedness even from you.’ 

‘Don’t scold her now, Mrs Lynch,’ said Martin 
authoritatively. ‘She’s very tired, and she has 
eaten nothing since morning.—Where are you 
going to dine, sir?’ turning to old Lynch, 

‘With the Missus’s cousin, Mrs Burke—her 
that keeps a grocer’s shop in the New Street.’ 

‘Then you had better take Dolly there at once, 
sir. Dll wait and bring you word how the trial 
ends—not that there’s much doubt of it now! 

Mrs Burke was a stout, kind-hearted old woman, 
somewhat higher in the social scale than her 
cousin, the pilot’s wife. Knowing nothing of 
Dolly’s iniquities, and perceiving that she was 
tired and upset, she made a great fuss about her, 
and insisted on her resting on the sofa in the 
parlour behind the shop. As Dolly lay there 
sipping her tea, and watching the elaborate 
manner in which Mrs Burke’s servant, under the 
supervision of her mistress, was laying the cloth 
for dinner, a confused sound of cheering was 
heard in the street outside, and old Lynch went 
to see what it was about. 

‘It’s the foreign chap,’ he said, coming back in 
a few minutes. ‘They’ve acquitted him, and 
the people are following him down the street. 
I’m glad he’s not to be hanged, anyway.’ 

Martin came in soon after, bringing particulars 
of the verdict. ‘The judge charged in his favour; 
he told the jury that if they believed Dolly’s 


man; and they brought in a verdict of “Not 
Guilty” without leaving the box.—He may thank 
Dolly for that.’ 

‘He may thank Dolly for being six weeks in 
jail. Ifshe had not meddled with the clock that 
day, me and her uncle would have known that 
he didn’t leave the house till after two, and we'd 
have said so at the inquest ; and he’d have been 
let off then and there.’ 

‘I hardly think he would, Mrs Lynch. The 
coroner’s jury would have sent him for trial all 
the same.’ 

‘Anyhow, Dolly’s had a lesson that she won’t 
forget in a hurry,’ said her uncle. ‘She’ll never 
tell a lie again.’ 

‘JT didn’t tell a lie, uncle,’ exclaimed Dolly. 

‘You made the clock tell one for you, my lass, 
and that was just the same, according to my 
reckoning,’ 

Dolly turned scarlet. 

‘She didn’t think of it in that light, sir,’ said 
Martin kindly. 

‘No; I don’t think she did. Whatever her 
faults may be—and I’m not denying perhaps that 
she has as many as other people—she always tells 
the truth—What became of the poor foreign 
chap, Martin? He'll be dazed like, getting his 
liberty all of a sudden,’ 

‘He’s all right, sir; the Italian consul was in 
court, and he’s looking after him, 

On the way home that evening, Dolly made an 
effort to express her gratitude to Martin for the 
kindness he had shown her. 

‘Don’t think of it, Dolly,’ was the answer. 
‘Any one would have done the same under the 
circumstances ; and you know well that I’d do 
ten times as much any day only to give you a 
moment’s pleasure.’ 

‘I never knew till to-day how good you were,’ 
said Dolly; and Martin went home that night 
feeling happier than he had done for months. 

A fortnight later, Dolly came to her uncle to 
tell him that she had promised to marry Martin. 

‘I’m right glad to hear it, my girl, said Lynch; 
‘you couldn't have a better or a kinder husband. 
All I’m afeard of is, that you don’t rightly know 
how to value him,’ 

‘I think I do, uncle, answered Dolly. 


PERFECTION. 


Frer not for Fame, but in Perfection rest. 

Seek not the first, but the most excellent ; 

For thus it proves, when toils and cares have spent, 

The first is often second to the best. 

With patient spirit and unyielding zest 

Toil to complete each daily task, Heaven-sent, 

Rather with little ably done content, 

Than lost in barren fields of fruitless quest. 

For as in every grass and leaf and flower 

God’s work sur} asses man’s, so man is next 

To God, when, spurning gold and fame and praise, 

He takes a daisy as his daily text, 

Strives simply, unassumingly, each hour, 

To inform with beauty Life’s uncomeliest ways. 
Wii Foster. 
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